











CincinNnATI, DECEMBER, 1890. 


A SONG OF REMEMBRANCE. 


FOR THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR, 








Air—Auld Lang Syne. 


It singeth low in every heart, 
We hear it each and all,— 

A song of those who answer not, 
However we may call; 

They throng the silence of the breast, 
We see them as of yore,— 

The kind, the brave, the true, the sweet, 
Who walk with us no more. 


’Tis hard to take the burden up, 
When these have laid it down; 

They brightened all the joy of life, 
They softened every frown ; 

But oh, ’tis good to think of them, 
When we are troubled sore; 

Thanks be to God that such have been, 
Though they are here no more! 


More homelike seems the vast unknown, 
Since they have entered there ; 
To follow them were not so hard 
Wherever they may fare; 
They cannot be where God is not 
On any sea or shore; 
Whate’er betides, Thy love abides, 
Our God, for evermore. 
Joun W. CHADWICK. 





MUSIC IN ENGLAND. 


[From Our Regular Correspondent.) 


Lonpon, November 7, 1890. 


HE musical season is now in full sway, the opera having again 
commenced, while nearly all the serial concerts of the winter 
have begun. Sir Charles Halle’s concerts will commence on 

the 14th inst. The Ballad Concerts will begin on November oth, 
and the London Symphony Concerts on November 20th. On Octo- 
ber 18th also an 


AUTUMN SEASON OF OPERA 


was opened by Signor Lago at the Royal Italian Opera. Among the 
works performed have been ‘“ La Gioconda,” ‘“‘ Huguenots,” ‘‘Aida,”’ 
“ Trovatore,”’ ‘‘ Lucia,"’ ‘‘Roberto,"’ and Gluck's “ Orfeo."" Most of 
Signor Lago's singers are new to this country, and, although some of 
them have not achieved any great success, others have been most 
favorably received. 

The general performances, although by no means equal to those 
given during the grand season, have been fairly efficient. Both 
chorus and orchestra are in need of enlargement, although it must 
in fairness be said that Signor Bevignani has made the most of his 
forces whenever the duties of conductor have been entrusted to him. 
The prices are on a very moderate scale, ranging from tos. 6d. for 
the stalls to 1s. 6¢. for the gallery. 


NORWICH TRIENNIAL FESTIVAL. 


The Twenty-third Triennial Festival at Norwich took place in 
October. The Norwich Festivals, although they only became Trien- 
nial in the year 1824, are of much older date. Festivals were held 
in the East Anglian city as far back as 1770, they then consisting of 
two or three performances of oratorios in the church of St. Peter's 
Mancroft, and some secular concerts in the theatre. Sir George 
Smart was conductor of the first Triennial Festival of 1824, but he 
was afterwards succeeded by Professor Taylor, the champion of 
= age Taylor, in 1842, was followed by Sir Julius Benedict, who, 
after 1878, was in his turn replaced by Mr. Randegger, who still 


holds the post. Of late years the chorus, which was never a particu- 











larly strong point at Norwich, has been considerably improved, 
although it still leaves a good deal to be desired when compared 
with the choirs of Leeds, Birmingham, and other great Festival cities 
The chorus this year numbered upwards of 250 singers, mostly local 
amateurs, reinforced by some Cathedral Vicar’s Choral. 

There was a falling off in both the attendance and the profits at the 
Norwich Festival, the attendance being 7,470, being 567 fewer than 
in 1887, while the profits were reduced to about 200/. The festival 
opened on the 24th ult., when, after the National Anthem, “ Judas 
Maccabzus’"’ was given under the able conductorship of Mr. Ran- 
degger, with Mesdames Nordica and Marian Mackenzie, Miss Leh- 
mann, Messrs. Lloyd and Marsh in the chief parts. On the Wednes- 
day morning the program opened with the Symphony to the second 
part of Spohr's ‘‘ Last Judgment,’’ and Heinrich Schutz’s seven- 
teenth century ‘“ Lamentatio Davidi,” sung by Mr. Novara, with 
accompaniment for four trombones and organ, and closed with 
Rossini's ‘‘Stabat Mater,’ in which Mesdames Nordica, Damian, 
Messrs. Lloyd, Novara, and Marsh sang. The novelty was Dr. 
Parry's setting of Milton’s “‘ L’Allegro”’ and “‘ I] Penseroso.”’ 

On Wednesday evening the program was confined to the works of 
Dr. Mackenzie. It opened with the incidental music to ‘“‘ Ravens- 
wood,”: followed by the ‘‘ Dream of Jubal,” in which Miss Julia Neil- 
son recited the lyrics and Misses McIntyre and Mackenzie, Messrs 
Lloyd and Novara undertook the chief parts. 

Dr. Mackenzie's incidental music to ‘‘ Ravenswood "’ hardly makes 
so good an orchestral suite as the ‘‘ Macbeth" music of Sir Arthur 
| Sullivan. The first enfr’acte is, indeed, exceptionably feeble ; but, 
| on the other hand, the prettiness of the second enfr’acte, and the go 
and vigor of the ‘‘courante,"’ which forms the third, can not fail to 
be admired. 

On the Thursday morning Sir Arthur Sullivan conducted his 
|‘*Golden Legend,” and in the evening there was a miscellaneous 
concert. On Friday morning “ Elijah” was given, with Mr. Marsh 
as the prophet, and in the evening the festival closed with a concert 
in which the whole of the second act of ‘ The Flying Dutchman” 
| was included. 





CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


The special novelty of the first concert, on October 11th, was a 
Violoncello Concerto in A minor, composed by Hans Sitt and played 
by Julius Klengel. Mr. Sitt came specially from Leipzig to conduct 
the work, and thus made his debut in this country. 

At the second concert were performed Beethoven's First Sym- 
phony, a series of pianoforte pieces for Mr. Leonard Borwick, and two 
novelties. The first of the new works was an Overture to Shaks- 
peare’s ‘‘Antony and Cleopatra,” by Miss E. M. Smyth, a lady who 
studied in Leipzig, and whose Serenade in D was successfuly pro- 
duced by Mr. Manns last April. The overture is a more ambitious 
work, and, although in tolerably strict form, it is essentially program 
music. The composer has written her own analysis, from which it 
seems that the two principal subjects are typical respectively of 
“War” and “ Love.” 

At the third concert, on the 25th ult., two works new to Crystal 
Palace audiences were introduced. The first was a Romance from 
a MS. suite written by Mr. Claudius H. Couldery. The Romance is 
a cleverly scored and otherwise interesting piece of orchestral work- 
manship, although it no doubt suffered from being performed apart 
from the rest of the suite, which, z#/er a/ia, includes a fugue, an air 
for strings, and an intermezzo for brass and organ. The other 
novelty was the second Violin Concerto by the late Joachim Raff. 
This work, which is in the key of A minor, is the Op. 206 of its far 
too prolific composer, and it was, we believe, produced about four 
years before his death in 1882. The concerto is avowedly program 
music, it seeking to illustrate three stanzas by Arnold Borner which 
are prefixed to the score. Thus, the first a//egro is supposed to depict 
the stormy Sea of Life; the second—a melodious adag?zo, which is 
the gem of the work—deals with the restful comfort of Hope ; while 
the final a//egro is supposed to illustrate the joy which causes past 
sorrows to be forgotten. 

At the fourth concert, on the Ist inst., M. Paderewski made his 
debut at the Crystal Palace and played Schumann's Pianoforte Con- 
certo. 





MASTER BRAHM DEN BERG 


On the 2oth ult. the young Belgian prodigy pianist, Master Brahm 
den Berg, made his debut, playing Bach’s ‘‘ Chromatic Fantasia,” 
Beethoven's ‘‘ Fantasia Sonata"’ in E-flat, Op. 27, No. 2, and various 
other works. The young gentleman does not seem to possess very 


Ang 








much individuality, but his execution is really wonderful for such 
tiny hands. He was clad in the regulation sailor's shirt and knicker- 
bockers, although he seemed to be about fourteen years of age, and 
consequently rather too big for such attire. In some of the smaller 
pieces he was necessarily heard to far better advantage than in Bach, 
while in a couple of little pieces of his own he was very warmly ap- 
plauded. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


There is now every prospect that the celebration at the Crystal 
Palace next year of the jubilee of the Tonic Sol-fa movement will be 
a highly successful affair. There is, indeed, little doubt that the total 
number of voices will exceed 15,000—that is to say, 5,000 junior, 
5 000 London adult, and 5,000 provincial singers—and will be divi- 
ded into three gigantic choirs, each in the course of the day giving a 
concert in the Handel orchestra. A contest has also been started 
for a new jubilee ode. The prize for the words has been awarded to 
Mr. W. H. Hadley, of Tottenham, and the competition for setting 
the poem to music as a four-part chorus unaccompanied is now pro- 
ceeding. 

The Tonic Sol-fa College at Forest Gate has within the past month 
finally been given up, the Council having wisely decided to remove 
into London proper. The college land has accordingly been sold 
and the building let, the headquarters of the Tonic Sol-fa movement 
being now established in Finsbury Square. 

The Guildhall School of Music has just reopened for the autumn 
with a total of no fewer than 3,500 pupils. The latest addition to the 
school is the establishment of three classes for the training of artists 
for the operatic stage. Beginners and the chorus enter the lowest 
class, the intermediate class is for understudies and smaller parts, 
and the first class for principal artists. A trial performance of the 
Garden Scene from “ Faust" was privately given a short time ago, 
and early in the winter ‘‘ Maritana”’ is to be performed either at the 
Guildhall. or the Mansion House, the whole of the executants, in- 
cluding principals, chorus, and orchestra, being students of the 
school. 

SS OE Oe 


DR. ROOT’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY—XXVI. 


[All rights reserved.] 


FTER the purchase of the stock of the old firm in 1873, Geo. F, 
Root & Sons went on doing a general music business, John 
Church & Co. and ourselves being the publishers of our 

It was a time of great business depression, but we had a 


A 


works. 
‘tower of strength ’’ in the Cincinnati house, and Mr. Church's wise 


counsels guided us safely through. We still published the Song 
Messenger, and in its list of those who then worked more or less with 
us are the names of Palmer, Bliss, Straub, Mathews, Murray, Case, 
McGranahan, Gill, Blackman and Whittemore. Mr. Mathews, F. 
W. Root and myself were, in turn, editors of the Messenger, but all 
connected with us reported in it in regard to what they were doing. 

The Normal of ‘73 was also held in the Chicago University, with 
Faculty as in '72, excepting that Florence Ziegfeld, the present head 
of the Chicago College of Music, was the principal piano teacher, 
Louis Falk, organist, and Elias Bogue, with F. W. Root, in voice 
teaching. The Normal of '74 was held in the U. P. College, in Mon- 
mouth, Ill.; F. W. Root, Carl Wolfsohn and myself, principals ; 
Bliss, Oscar Mayo and Mrs. Cooley (model !essons), assistants. The 
Normal of '75 was in Somerset, Pa., G. F. R., principal, C. C. Case, 
James McGranahan, T. P. Ryder, Frank Walker, C. C. Williams and 
myself, teachers. 

In 1864 my home in Chicago was at the corner of Wabash Avenue 
and Van Buren Street. I sold the place in ‘69. In’71 the fire swept 
it away. In '72 some fine brick stores were built on the lot, one of 
which we occupied, but we did not stay there long. When the old 
business center was rebuilt we went back near to where the opera 
house formerly stood. In '74 a second great fire visited Chicago. 
If the first had not been so vast, this one would have made some 
noise in the world, for it burned many acres of houses and stores, 
and destroyed millions of property. It reached just far enough to 
take the building we had just left, and so the site of my former home 
was burned over for the second time. 

In '74 important changes took place. My son Charles sold his in- 
terest in our publications to John Church & Co., and went into other 
business, and the Root & Sons Music Co. was formed. In '75 the 
firms of Root & Lewis and Chandler & Curtiss joined us. John 
Church & Co. were the principal owners of the stock of the new com- 
pany, and their abundant resources at once gave it standing and se- 
curity. At the suggestion of my brother E. T. Root, Charles C. Cur- 
tiss was appointed manager. I had been nominally free from busi- 
ness cares since the fire, but really had not been without some anx- 
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iety consequent upon starting again with so small a capital. But 
now our interests were in safe and strong hands and the cares that 
had “infested "’ my ‘‘ day,’’ ‘‘ folded their tents like the Arabs and 
silently stole away,"’ and I gave myself once more, with whole- 
hearted freedom, to my professional work. 

All who had been connected with us as Normal students and after- 
wards as teachers and authors now looked to the Cincinnati house 
as publishing headquarters, and in '76 the Song Messenger was 
merged into THE MusICcAL VisriTrorR, which from that time became 
our medium of communication with the musical public. Ah, mem- 
orable '76! We went to the great Centennial celebration in Phila- 
delphia and then to our pleasant Normal in Towanda, Pa.; Case, 
McGranahan, Ryder, Coffin, Williams, Bliss, F. W. Root and myself, 
teachers. We then separated for our autumn and winter work. 
Toward the close of the year our beloved Bliss and his wife went 
down into that valley of fire and death at Ashtabula, disappearing 
from the earth as completely as did Elijah in his flaming chariot. 
Not a shred or vestige of them or their belongings was ever found. 
Mr. Bliss’ unselfish devotion to his work made for him such friends 
while he lived and such mourners when he died as few men have 
ever had. It was also in ‘76, at Christmas time, in Delaware, O., 
that the National Music Teachers’ Association held its first session. 
I was glad to aid at the beginning of that important enterprise, but 
have not participated since, as the subsequent meetings have been in 
the summer when Normal or something else demanded my atten- 
tion. 

Normal had now settled down into four weeks’ sessions, beginning 
always on the first Monday after the Fourth of July. In ‘77 it was 
held in Warren, O.; in ‘78 in Richmond, Ind.; in ‘79 and ‘80 in 
Jamestown, on Chautauqua Lake, New York; in ‘81 Erie, Pa.; in 
'82, Kittanning, Pa., and a short term in Brookville, Pa.; in °83 in 
Erie again, and a short session in Eau Claire, Wis., and in ‘85 in 
Elmira, N. Y. 

This Institution usually goes to a town because some musical per- 
son in it, in whom the people have confidence, represents its advan- 
tages to prominent citizens who bring about the necessary offer of 
buildings and the guarantee of a certain number of scholarships. 
All other things being equal, the coolest towns have the preference. 
We delight in being by Lake Michigan or Erie or lovely Chautauqua, 
though Kittanning and Brookville, Pa., and Eau Claire, Wis., were 
on pleasant rivers, which answered a good purpose. Elmira, N. Y., 
could not offer much in the way of a river, but she could give us the 
most beautiful and convenient place for our work that we have ever 
had. 

Picture to yourself a long stone structure on one side of a small 
park, with great trees in front and almost bending over it. At one 
end a large auditorium with a fine organ; in the center a Sunday- 
school room below, and a lecture and entertainment room above, 
each capable of seating 400 persons, and at the other end the 
‘‘church home,” consisting of parlors, library, some lodging rooms, 
and all the conveniences of a well-ordered house, all connected and 
all under one roof, and you have PaRK CHURCH, the home of the 
Normal of '85. It must have been more than thirty years ago that 
Thomas K. Beecher, nearly the youngest member of that celebrated 
family, was settled over that society in Elmira. He gradually got his 
people to look to the day when a building should be reared which 
should contain not only a suitable audience room for Sunday wor- 
ship, but rooms and conveniences for the enjoyment of the young 
people, and a home for the poor wayfarer who might need tempo- 
rary shelter from poverty or evil influences. This was done, but not 
until all the money was raised or pledged to pay for it—one hundred 
and thirty-two thousand dollars. Mr. Beecher had constantly urged 
that there be no debt to be a drag upon them when their magnificent 
plan went into operation. 

It was characteristic of pastor and people to say, as they did, to 
us: ‘‘ Your work is calculated to improve and help people. That is 
what this building is for. Use it during our church vacation. The 
whole of it is freely placed at your disposal.”” It was a delightful 
session—the perfection of the building for the various exercises of 
the class—the interest of the people as shown in the attendance upon 
recitals and concerts, and the assurance of a welcome if we would 
return, no one who was there will ever forget. We should have 
returned the next summer, but I went to England, of which visit I 
will speak later. 

In looking over the list of Musical Associations that I have con- 
ducted since the fire, I find it too long even tomention. AsI glance 
at the list, however, my eye catches the line: ‘‘ Centennial celebra- 
tion of the settlement of Sheffield, Mass., June 19, '76."" This is my 
native town, and the musical exercises there were of peculiar interest 
to the people who knew my parents, and to myself on their account. 
I was a small boy when we moved to North Reading, but I remem- 
bered well the beautiful Berkshire mountains that looked so near and 
were so far, the lovely Housatonic which flows through the valley, 

















and the widestreet and magnificent elms of the dear old village which 
I am proud to claim as my birthplace. Among the kinfolk that 
welcomed me on this occasion was Dr. Orville Dewey, one of Amer- 
ica’s eminent divines, who was there also at his birthplace. That 
brings to my mind that Dr. Dewey and Wm. Cullen Bryant, who 
was also a native of Berkshire County, were both school-mates of my 
father, and a few years before, while I was engaged in some musical 
work in Great Barrington (the next town), Mr. Bryant was there, and 
I had the pleasure of a few kind words from him in remembrance of 
his old school-fellow. 

As I look along the list, the word “‘ grasshoppers "’ catches my eye 
and brings to mind a wagon ride from a convention in Clarinda, Ia., 
to another at College Springs, fifteen miles distant, and a description 
that the driver gave me of the ravages of those terrible pests. Dur- 
ing the convention I was introduced to one of the large farmers who 
had suffered by them, and was greatly interested in his graphic de- 


scription of what had befallen him: ‘‘ We had had two years of light | 


crops,”’ he began, ‘“‘and I needed some good wheat and a lot of it 
the worst way, so I put in six hundred acres, and you never saw any- 
thing so fine as that was when it was about half grown. I was happy 
That crop was going to fix me all right. Well, I drove in here to 
church one Sunday morning—I live about four miles out—and when 
I got back there wasn't a spear of my wheat standing ; the ground 
where it stood was as black as if it had been burnt over, and the 
‘hoppers had traveled on."’ “ But you lived through it,”’ I said 
“Oh, yes," he answered, “I'm all right now.” 

In ‘81 Mr. E. V. Church, Mr. John Church's nephew, took the 
management of the business, Mr. Curtiss having left, for a trip to 
Europe. Mr. Lewis had already made other business arrangements, 
and now my brother, E. T., sold his stock in the company to go into 
business with his sons. The arrangements thus described remain to 
the present time, with the exception that John Church & Co. became 
tired of the inconvenience of occupying stores owned by other peo- 
ple, and bought the white marble building at the corner of Wabash 
Avenue and Adams Street, which fine premises we occupy now. 

My books, after the fire and up to my second trip abroad in ‘86, 
were: ‘‘ The New Curriculum,” “‘ The Glory,” “‘ The Hour of Praise,” 
“‘ The Guide to the Pianoforte,"’ ‘“‘ The Cabinet Organ Co npanion,”’ 
‘* The Normal Musical Hand-Book,” ‘* The New Song Era "’ (with my 
son F. W.), “‘ The Choir and Congregation,” ‘‘The Mannerchor,’ 
“The Trumpet of Reform,” ‘The Model Organ Method,” “ The 
Palace of Song,”’ ‘‘ The Realm of Song,” ‘‘The Chorus Castle,” 
‘The Teachers’ Club,”’ “‘ The Organist at Home,” “ First Years in 
Song Land,” “Our Song World” (with C. C. Case), “‘ Pure De- 
light "’ and “‘ Wondrous Love"’ (also with Mr. Case), and the following 
cantatas: In the first one, ‘‘ The Song Tournament,” I was assisted 
in preparing the libretto by Palmer Hartsough, one of our Normals 
who has great ingenuity in adapting words to music, and then I made 
the valued acquaintance of Hezekiah Butterworth, of Boston, the 
well-known author and poet, who prepared the librettos to ‘“ Under 
the Palms,"’ ‘“‘ Catching Kriss Kringle,”’ ‘‘ David, the Shepherd Boy,”’ 
“The Name Ineffable,”’ “‘ The Choicest Gift,” and “ Faith Triumph- 
ant."” Then followed “ Flower Praise" and ‘‘ Santa Claus’ Mistake,”’ 
with librettos by my daughter, Clara Louise Burnham. Of the Sun- 
day-school and Gospel Songs, not before mentioned, the following are 
best known: “‘ Why do you wait, dear brother?” *‘ Jewels,”’ ‘‘ Ring 
the bells of heaven,”’ “‘ Knocking, knocking, who is there ?"’ “‘ Along 
the river of time,’’ “‘ Where are the reapers?” ‘“‘ We are watching, 
we are waiting,” “‘ The beacon light,”’ ‘‘ Because He loved me so,” 
*“‘ Altogether lovely,”’ ‘“‘ Never give up the right way,” and *“‘ Behold 
the Bridegroom cometh.” 

“Under the Palms "’ was the first cantata to unite adults and chil- 
dren (the choir and Sunday-school) in a connected performance, and 
its success was immediate. Not long after its publication in 1880 | 
received a letter from the London Sunday-school Union, saying that 
they had issued that work and that it was being extensively sung 
throughout the kingdom. The letter enclosed a gratuity in the shape 


of an English bank note, and further said if | would write them an- | 


other cantata of the same kind they would pay a regular royalty on 


it. ‘The Choicest Gift'’ was the result of that request, but in the | 


meantime the firm of John Curwen & Sons (consisting now only of 


the sons, the father being dead) wrote me that I should soon receive | 
an English copy of “‘ David, the Shepherd Boy,” and that they pro- | 


posed to pay a voluntary royalty on all copies of it that they sold. 
This was a purely friendly and generous act on their part, as all 
American compositions were as free to them as theirs are to us. 
They issued it in both notations, and an excellent English musician 
added a harmonium accompaniment, which is printed in a separate 
book. They also had it arranged for a large orchestra. 

About this time I received a letter from Messrs. Bailey & Ferguson, 
of Glasgow, Scotland, to know if I would write a cantata for them. 
My publishers soon arranged the matter and “ Faith Triumphant” 
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| 
house a set of plates by duplicating them as the book went through 
the press in Cincinnati. 

I had long desired to go to England once more, and it now oc- 
curred to me that it would be pleasant to get to Glasgow soon after 
my cantata, and perhaps do something in the way of helping it start 
in Scotland. So when I found my publishers thought it a good plan 
I decided to go. After I had secured my passage I received a third 
letter from the London Sunday-school Union about a third cantata 
for them, to which I replied that I would call in a few days and talk 
it over. G. F. R. 

or 


MUSIC AS “THE ONLY PURE ART,” 


November number of the Vistror, was emphatically, usefully 

true. But, excepting in its admirable, much-needed censure 
on the profanity of our church musical doings, that article is so 
purely philosophical that I wish to add a practical corollary. Why 
is music so pure an art? Greatly, if not entirely, because, while it 
can express a beauty of feeling and emotion, perhaps unattainable by 
any other means, it refuses to express human life and thought with 
the definite clearness that belongs to poetry, painting, sculpture and 
the drama, else its purity would soon be clogged with the soil of pas- 
sion. Being itself original beauty, it stoops with difficulty and loss 
to describe other beauty. It is “ 4e couronnement de la vie,’ Not *‘ la 
vie meme.’ And here I place the mistake of that realistic ‘ school 
of the future,”’ which can tolerate even ugliness in music that has “a 
meaning "’—a distinct, realistic meaning, satisfactory to minds which 
find Divine revelation unsatisfactory and wanting in practical mean- 
ing! As well may you ask the exquisite breath of a zephyr, the sol- 
emn, deep bass of the thunder, the sweet, soothing plash of the wave 
on the sand all through the summer Sabbath day, for a distinct mes- 
sage. 

The nightingale knows what he means “ while in song his grief he 
vents ‘'—or rather his /ove/—but it is emotion, no more! Not his 
life, but its blossom—an ethereal emanation from it. And to our 
life music is, or ought to be, like the “pillar of cloud by day and 
pillar of fire by night,”” hovering in mid-air over the marching multi- 
tude of our practical thoughts, guiding them to the Promised Land of 
Purity. 

This is not mere vapid sentiment. It is of great practical impor- 
tance, and I wish to write it, because I feel musical teaching a more 
urgent, useful function than performance or even composition, though 
|less profitable. And in performing that function here, in America, | 

have been impressed with, and impeded by, the prevalence of that 
sordid, eager spirit of hurry which is the sworn foe of the highest ar- 
tistic attainment and purity. ‘‘ Well, but this is an age of hurry!"’ I 
once heard a young student of art object. ‘So much the better for 
those who wi// not hurry /"’ was the professor's wise reply. 

‘* Music is the purest of arts."" Yes, so long as it is not alloyed by 
being made a stepping-stone for self or pelf! I have taught in 
schools many a giddy, vain girl, whose only thought in learning mu- 
sic was to outshine others, or, at the very best, to make money by it 
They learned from vocal and instrumental treatises which repre- 
sented years of patient study, and if they could not master these in a 
few months, lo! Miss Angelina was all aflame with mad jealousy lest 
her dear friend, Miss Seraphina, should succeed soonest in rattling 

| out a thundering cascade of notes—like Gratiano’s talk, “an infinite 
deal of nothing ! ’’—and if the professor will not dash headlong for- 

| ward with his pupil, like the witches after Tam O'Shanter (to get 
nothing but a mare’s tail after all!) ‘‘ Oh, I guess I'll‘ sake’ of Herr 
Zimmecochlosenfisscht! My dear, he knocks two grands out of tune 
in one concert. Zha?f'sa man to makea noise in the world! And 
such a head of hair! As long as his scales and arpeggios!"’ And 
the parents too often indorse every caprice of the cara figlia/ 

Well, this is bad enough. But what of the head of the school, who 
| should know better, but who, seeing some “ go"’ in Miss Angelina, 
guesses he'll make a good advertisement of that young lady's pranc- 
ings, and applies whip and spur instead of a drag, giving pupils’ 
concerts just when there ought to be steady, undemonstrative study ! 

A very moderate use of school concert-giving does wear off the 
| mauvaise haute of some pupils, but the growing abuse of it encour- 
ages a fatal, shallow smartness with which art has naught to do! 

And these very girls who, when in America, “take the bit between 
their teeth "’ and gallop off in this style, if once they go to Europe to 
| study, find themselves in an atmosphere of calm, refined art, in 
| which there is no hurry allowed. They have to work harder than 
| here, but they also have to wait before exhibition is allowed, and 
most submissively they do wait, decause they are in Europe, and be- 
cause their teacher is the renowned Herr Wunderschon, a man with 


i quotation from Lyman Abbott to the above effect, in the 


was the result. An arrangement was made to furnish the Glasgow | a #ame/ not an ill-paid drudge at home who, perhaps, was some 
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transfuge from Europe, with more love of art than “ push" in him’ 
and so “ got left,’’ and lacked the dollars and notoriety which consti- 
tute merit and influence in some places. 

When | lamented to an American friend the above rage for music- 
al ‘‘tobogganing,” he replied, pertinently, ‘‘ Remember that, as yet, 
we are chiefly bread-winners, and that you, too, ought to wait for the 
European standard of progress!” 

With all my heart! A good teacher can and will wait for resu/ts, 
if he sees the right principle and modus operandi in force! Jf 
neither the pupil be allowed to dictate to the teacher, nor the 
teacher be suffered to sacrifice his pupils’ “we progress to his own 
want of a good advertisement! Ruskin’s directions to the art-stu- 
dent who seeks truth and not profit, are much as follows: ‘‘ Never 
worry yourself with doubts whether you have genius! Work on 
cheerfully and fatient/y, appealing to nature, both in the city and the 
country, for suggestions, rather than thinking what Mrs. A. or Mr. 
B. will think of your performance. So you will do something no- 
ble and worthy. But if you are animated by a discontented, eager 
ambition to shine, there will be something base and unworthy in your 
work ! 

The more of nature there is in our art the better. And what does 
nature do? See, on one hand, the calm, patient growth of the crops, 
the slow, steady rise and fall of the ocean tide, the majestic revolution 
of the heavenly bodies; and on the other hand, the rush of the 
cyclone, the flash of the lightning, the fall of the aerolite. This 
slowness shows the ‘patient continuance ’”’ of the true artist, that 
speed portrays the rapid response of the call to duty. Let this slow- 
ness and that speed be ours! In conclusion, | offer a few beautiful 
lines from an American magazine: 

‘*In the heart of a man 

Is a thought unfurled ; 
Reached its full span 
It shakes the world. 


And to one high thought 
Is the whole race wrought. 


From the cogent lash 
Of the cloud-herd wind, 
The low clouds dash, 
Blown headlong, blind; 
But beyond, the great blue 
Looks moveless through ! 


O’er the loud world swee 
The scourge and the rod, 
But in deep beyond deep 
Is the stillness of God— 
At the fountain of life 
No cry—no strife! ’’ 
November 10, 18g0. H. B. FABIANI. 
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THE CHORUS. 


N idea is, unhappily, prevalent among singers who have studied 
voice culture to any considerable extent, that chorus singing 
is injurious to the solo voice, and the consequence is, the 

choral societies are, almost invariably, obliged to get along without 
the co-operation of many of the very best singers. 

The teachers are, as a rule, responsible for the idea, and a person 
who attempts to form a chorus is frequently confronted with this 
statement: ‘‘ My teacher does not wish me to sing in a chorus.” 
When a pupil is in the first stages of development, or under some 
peculiar delicate condition, it will do very well for the teacher to pro- 
hibit his singing, except under his own direction; but when he is 
able to appear before the public as a soloist, it is absurd to pretend 
that participation in chorus singing can do the least harm. To be 
sure, if entered into without judgment, the chances are in favor of 
injury by straining or over-exerting the vocal organs; but there is 
no more excuse for a lack of proper judgment in this than in any 
other case requiring an outlay of muscle. 

Many people suppose that anything in the way of voice is good 
enough for the chorus, provided it is strong. This is false, for noth- 
ing can be too good for the chorus, and the better the individual 
voices are, the better will the chorus be. It is not the loudest voices 
which help the most; the soft, musical voices that blend together are 
what make the volume, and every tone, however light, if truly music- 
al, is sure to help. A shout is not a musical tone, and those who 
seek solely to make themselves heard, usually succeed ; but, by such 
means, they add nothing to the effect, from a musical point of view. 

Chorus rehearsals are seldom more than an hour and a half in 
duration, and any good conductor knows better than to require or 
even allow his singers to sing at the top of their voices all the time; 
and if the singers will only take care to use just such quality. and 
force in the chorus that they employ in the song, they will find that, 
instead of being an injury to them, the chorus is always a benefit. 

Can it be possible that Handel, Haydn, and the other great com- 
posers who wrote such beautiful music for the chorus held this 
modern idea of what should constitute the chorus voice? Does the 
character of the choruses they wrote indicate such a possibility ? No; 
very much of the best music in the world is in the compositions for 
the chorus, and it requires the best of voices to bring out its beauties. 


Not with vain noise 
The great work grows; 
Nor with foolish voice, 
But in repose— 
Not in the rush, 
But in the hush! 
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Something must be done to overcome this unfortunate prejudice 
on the part of ambitious singers against the chorus. There should be 
a good, active organization in every town in the country. The con- 
gregational singing will be better for it; the choirs will be better for 
it; the general musical culture will be much improved by it; the 
local teachers will do a better business in consequence of it; and the 
peers who possess solo voices will find themselves acquiring a much 

roader conception of music than they can possibly have if they con- 
fine themselves, as they are wont to do, to a repertoire of songs, 
with the piano or organ. Let the teachers and best singers think 
seriously of this matter, for, without their co-operation, it is next to 
impossible for any movement looking iaetl the formation of a 
choral society to meet with anything like success.— 7he Leader. 


‘OFF THE KEY.” 


Fe Teutonic-tainted music teachers of the daily press have 





found a mare’s nest. They have discovered that Patti “‘ sings 
off the key.’ I do not know exactly what “off the key”’ 
means, inasmuch as I have always been accustomed to consider the 
human voice as an instrument of pure, natural intonation, like the 
violin, not as one of mechanical compromise like the pianoforte. I 
have a dim idea that the critics mean ‘‘ out of tune,”’ which is a horse 
of another color. To sing in one key while the band plays in an- 
other would be a feat of musical dexterity only to be paralleled by 
the acrobat who could “take a candle in his hand, lift himself by 
the hair of his head, and jump down the throat of his brother John, 
leaving the beholders totally in the dark."” But to sing out of tune, 
that is, to fail in reaching the exact pitch of a note, is an accident 
that may befall the most admirable vocalist; and whitch occurs more 
and more frequently as age creeps on and the sense of hearing 
wanes. That the great singer may have, once in a while, come short 
of absolute intonation may well be, but a spot on the sun has no ap- 
reciable effect on the light given forth by that luminary, and even 
if Patti should occasionally fail by the fourth part of a comma to 
reach a B-flat in alt, she is none the less the greatest executive singer 
of the day, before whose perfect volubility and exquisite performance 
of all the lighter graces of song all others must vail their heads. 
Patti never was a true “ prima donna assoluta;” her declamation 
was always tame, her power of tragedy always questionable. She 
is, and was, in the true sense, a‘“‘ prima donna lyrica,”’ and as such 
unsurpassed. Patti can not sing Norma, but she can sing, as no 
one else has sung, Rosina. She takes the place in opera that was so 
worthily filled in drama by Lester Wallack, not that absorbed by 
Booth or Salvini. She is a “ comedienne,’’ not a “‘tragedienne,”’ 
both vocally and histrionically, and these lighter artists are ever the 
first to fail, for the sufficient reason that their charm is more that of 
agility than of vigor. A race-horse can not work as long as a charger, 
because on the suppleness of his joints depends his success, whereas 
the “‘destrier”’ trusts*in his might and weight, qualities not so soon 
affected by time and labor. But Patti is still the finest singer of the 
age, and to carp at her is akin to the baying of curs against the 
moon. She is Patti, the others are—not.—New York Truth. 
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CHOIR AND CONGREGATION. 


she Rev. Lyman Abbott, pastor of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 
as N. Y., closed a recent sermon as follows: 
Now, | would like, for a moment, to divide this congregation 
into two parts. I would like to talk for a few moments to the choir, 
and have the congregation close their ears, and then I would like to 
talk to the congregation, and have the choir close their ears. What I 
would say to the choir would be this: Music is simply the expression 
of a devout religious experience. If it is not that, it is not anything— 
that belongs in a church. Wedo not come here to be musically en- 
tertained ; and if any of us do, I trust they will always go out disap- 
pointed. We come here to be lifted up and brought into fellowship 
with God. Wecome here to have that experience wrought in us 
which was so beautifully expressed in one of the hymns sung this 
morning—that prayer, ‘Abide with me.’’ We come that we may be 
brought into the presence of God, and God may be brought down into 
our life and into our heart. You can not give us what you do not 
possess. Bring us joy, bring us peace, bring us hope, bring us love, 
bring us nobler aspirations; give all the training you may and can 
give to your voices, so that you may afford these experiences a sweet 
and blessed expression ; but do not forget this: It is not, after all, the 
vehicle, it is that which the vehicle contains, we want from you. And 
when you bring us to the church, from the sweet pealing of the organ 
, 




















ce from the four voices, or from the whole chorus, when you bring us a 
be message that makes our hearts more peaceful, more joyous, more 
n- trustful, more aspiring, you have rendered a service which the 
for preacher can not so well render, which only music can fully achieve | 
he for us, and which music never can achieve if there be not faith and 
he love and hope in your own hearts. 
ch And, members of Plymouth Church, if that is what we want of our 
n- choir, I think I have a right to say for them that they want of us the 
gS, receptive, not the criticising, mood. If you come here for a concert, 
nk you ought to go away disappointed. If you come here with hearts 
to open for the love and grace and hopefulness of God, music is the 
a vehicle by which you may express it to one another; music is the 
vehicle by which they may express it to us. I can ask nothing more 
of you than this in their name and behalf: that you listen to their 
singing as you listen to your preacher, whom you do not listen to for 
elocution or for rhetoric, but for the message that he has to bring to 
you. 
——_—_—_—_——— <- eax 
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igs MUSICIAN vs. PLAYER. 
y 
the 
the IRST, it is never too early to begin to interest the child that 
I 3 studies music in looking out of its little corner of work on the 
rse art asa whole. From the outset, even from the very knowing 
an- the notes, take care that art does not mean to the little learner merely 
by the pianoforte or the violin, fingering, and the piece of music to be 
by mastered as the preface to another piece of music, and nothing else. 
hn, He should be early encouraged to feel that though it is highly desir- 
ne, able he should perform well, he must be more of a musician than a 
ent player. Working away, generally impatiently, and always with little 
ore pleasure in his mechanical tasks, the five-finger exercises and scales, 
ing the small pupil ought to be made surer each day than most small 
1ort pupils are, that they are stepping-stones (even if they seem the 
ap- rather so many stumbling-blocks) to entering into the knowledge of 
ven a world of beauty toward which the young face has been set—that 
, to here is the somewhat trying path that leads to a most royal highroad. 
ger A child takes much for granted and on credit from a source that he 
nce has faith in. He must be brought to feel sure that all the trouble and 
tiresome work he is going through just now is going to be repaid 
tion enormously, not merely in his “ playing well" this instrument or 
She another, but in his opening a door into a land of beauty where all 
uch manner of surprises and enjoyments from other persons’ efforts await 
no him. Toa very young student of the pianoforte—which instrument 
S so and its study offers in itself the most familiar and comprehensive ex- 
by ample of a process—with the pianoforte scholar the etude, or parlor- 
ie," piece, or sonatina, or sonata is apt to be found something standing 
the by itself for quite too much in the child's mind. It can be made, 
t of with tact and “ faculty,”’ to represent much more—to hold good as 
ger, an invitation to the young learner to march along toward those | 
reas heights that are, perhaps, very far beyond, but that are Delectable | 
oon Mountains. 
the It is almost everything in the way of keeping a pupil in music at | 
the work, in the best sense, if his mind can be early imbued with the | 
feeling that he has begun the acquaintance, not simply of an instru- | 
ment, but of a means of emotional and intellectual delight; and | 
there is a fine art in musical pedagogy that can convey it very hap- | 
pily. If a music-learner begins at the first outset to feel, and unin- | 
terruptedly keeps on feeling, that the piece in hand and its successor | 
after it is the thing, and means ‘“‘ music” to him, that small musical | 
mind is in an active state, and plenty of otherwise conscientious and 
lyn, thoughtful instructors’ charges are already fixed therein.—/rom | 
: E. I. Stevenson in Christian Union. 
ition 
10ir, — 
ce to 
rat I AN ORCHESTRA IN CHURCH. | 
sion —_—— 
ng— HE unusual sound of orchestral instruments filled the First Bap- 
y en- tist Church last night, and made the simple *‘ Gospel Hymns” 
isap- seem more than ever inspiring to the congregation. The inno- 
ship vation has been made with such successful results that it is the | 
n us urpose of the church to continue the orchestral accompaniments and | 
this old regular Sunday evening services of song. The introduction of 
y be other instruments than the organ into the church was not made | 
into without a good deal of consideration, although the Sunday-school 
) not has had orchestral accompaniment for some time, the only Sunday- 
love, school in that city enjoying such music, with the single exception of | 
can that at the First Methodist Episcopal Church. It is the only Baptist | 
weet Church in the State which has a church orchestra, and the directors | 
l, the think that it is, perhaps, the only one south of Boston, where a full 
And orchestra is one of the features of the service at Tremont Temple. 


Catholic and Protestant Episcopal Churches have long made use of 
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| philosophy, which is that of Schopenhauer. 


| ing there many days. 


| who are intimately acquainted with him. 
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orchestral instruments on special occasions or feast days of the 
Church, and within the last few years other denominations are grad- 
ually adopting the custom. At the service last night the orchestra 
consisted mainly of stringed instruments, but both stringed and 
wind instruments will be used at these services.— Ba/timore Sun. 
rr 


‘LA CIGALE.”’ 


AUDRAN'S new comic opera “ La Cigale "’ has, since its first 

performance in Paris four years ago, been thoroughly re- 

© vised, new lyrics by Mr. Burnand and Mr. Gilbert a Becket 
| having been added to those already written by MM. Chevot and Doru, 
while a quantity of new music has likewise been supplied from the 

pens of Mr. Caryll and Miss Lila Clay. As it now stands, the work isa 

distinct advance upon ordinary opera bouffe, the music being remark- 

able for its melodiousness, and showing far more refinement, while 

the orchestration, although by no means too ambitious, displays the 

| finish of true musicianship. ‘ La Cigale” further has the advantage 
| of a libretto which is at once sensible, interesting, and dramatic. It 
| deals chiefly with the sharp contrast afforded by the characters of 
|two sisters—the one a born housewife, who marries a farmer and 
settles down in the country, and the other a “cigale,"’ or grass- 

hopper (or, according to the English idiom, a “ butterfly '’), whose 

views are ambitious, and who aims to become “ prima donna"’ at the 

Opera House at Bruges. Thanks to the interest of a lady-killing 

Duke slie achieves her wish, but when at the height of her success an 

intrigue, the details of which would be superfluous, well nigh earns 

for her the enmity of the Duchess, which would reduce her to beg- 

gary. Happily her lover, a young chevalier, comes to the rescue, 
and, on her retirement from the stage, marries her. This story, set 
to bright, and for the most part very melodious music, is the excuse 
for a magnificent spectacle. In the first act there is a wedding dance 

and‘a festival in which the ladies of the Ducal Court take part. In 
the second there is a capital representation of the Fair at Bruges, 
|with jugglers, mountebanks, performing dogs, a donkey (which 
|}ought, but absolutely declined, to perform), and in the last act a 
splendid representation of a masked ball in the Ducal Palace, the 

Ladies’ Orchestra, under Miss Lila Clay, here playing upon the stage 

a gavotte which is danced by a party of infant Aolichinelles and 

adult maskers. Apart from the legend of Margot, whom three young 

| men rescue from a watery grave on condition that she gives them a 





| kiss, whereupon she offers to divide one kiss among the three, the 
| best of the music is in the second act, which includes a highly effect- 
|ive quartet, a soprano song described as a gavotte, though it is not 
in gavotte rhythm, a duet for the heroine and her cousin, and in the 
second finale a song with a well-written and highly effective un- 
accompanied chorus. 


TT AO 
Rubinstein is said to renounce Wagner's music, but accepts his 
Rubinstein's pessimism 
may be accounted for, says a correspondent of the New York Wor/d, 
by his present habit of shutting himself up in his room, and remain- 
“When I saw him,” says the correspondent, 
who lately interviewed the great pianist at Badweiller, “ he was poring 
over a big pile of music manuscripts, which he said he had written 
since he had been here.’’ Asked when he would next visit America, 
he declared that he would never go there again, and certainly not in 
1893, when the correspondent seemed to expect him. “ In fact,”’ 
said the pianist, ‘‘ I hope to be dead before that date. What time I 
have to live,’’ he continued, “I shall pass in St. Petersburg ; not, 
however, as the director of the Conservatory, for I intend to resign 
that position next year. I can not stand those fearfully annoying ex- 
aminations.”’ 
— + - on 

The sensitiveness of Sims Reeves is well known amongst those 
He can not bear the slightest 
noise while he is singing, and it is not unusual for him to stop abruptly 


|in the middle of a song if his audience do not maintain rigid silence. 
| An instance of this has occurred in the Ryde Town Hall, where the 


great tenor has been singing in the course of a successful tour under 
the able management of Mr. Daniel Mayer, when, in the midst of the 
most affecting part of that old favorite of his, ‘‘ Tom Bowling,” the 
clock in the tower above commenced to chime the hour. The bell 
and the Steinway grand were horribly out of harmony. Sims Reeves 
waited until the clock had finished striking ten (the pianist meanwhile 
endeavoring to drown the sound), and then repeated the verse. 








Greville says that a good ear for music and a taste for music are 
two very different things; and so is comprehending and enjoying 
every object of sense and sentiment. 
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BEFORE another VisIToR appears Christmas 
and New Year will have come and gone. We 
must therefore take Time by the forelock in 
extending to our readers the compliments of 
the season. 


WE are pleased to see the VISITOR editorial 
on “ The last Hymn” going the rounds of the 
English, Canadian and American press. It is 
a subject of much importance, and we hope its 
reprinting by other papers will be productive 
of much good. 





THE subject of whistling as an art is on the 
tapis. Whatever may be the outcome of the 
discussion the fact can not be disputed that it 
is eminently conducive to health. Whistling 
in the open air is particularly commended by 
a physician of large experience. 





A. OAKEY HALL has been writing some 
‘*Memories of Music.’”’ He relates an inci- 
dent of a performance of the ‘‘ Bohemian 
Girl,” when Sidney Pearson, as Florestan, 
sang ‘‘Is no succor near at hand?” when a 
gallery god called out, ‘‘And what are you 
yourself?” 





A MUSICAL contemporary, who is in the habit 
of publishing sketches and portraits of its sub- 
scribers, said recently, in speaking of an East- 
ern singer, that ‘*She was born in Lowell, 
Mass., while yet a little child.”’ It is informa- 
tion of this interesting nature that makes life 
worth living.! 


It is quite nearly a settled fact that Theo- 
dore Thomas will shake the mud of New York 
from his feet and go to Chicago, for at least a 
term of years. A fine offer has been made 
which will, if accepted, enable him to carry 
out some long-cherished plans concerning or- 
chestral work. New York does not seem to 
rise to an appreciation of the situation. 








Tue choir should be remembered in making 
up the list of recipients of Christmas bounty. 
What more acceptable present could be made 
it than a supply of MusIcaL Visitrors for the 
coming year. Most gifts are laid aside and 
forgotten after the new is worn off. The Vis- 
ITOR is new every month, and fully supplied 
with choir music to meet the wants of all the 
services of the Church. 

WirH this number the VisiToR closes its 
nineteenth volume. We would suggest to our 
choir friends the desirability of binding the 
volume, and indexing the music on the inside 
of cover for ready reference. It is not neces- 
sary to sing a new piece each service. The old 
ones, if not too often repeated, will be just as 
acceptable. Do not let the back numbers of 
the VisIToR get lost or destroyed. 





MANY attempts have been made to reduce 
the annoyance of musical practicing to a mini- 
mum, It seems that Mother Nature has taken 
a hand in the matter. A high scientific au- 
thority has asserted that the human ear is 
gradually evolving a lid, so that about the 
year 6,000 we shall all be provided with useful, 
and perhaps ornamental, flaps, which will shut 
down at pleasure, and so enable us to remain 
deaf to all ugly sounds. 


ALFRED Bunwn, the librettist of the ‘‘ Bohe- 
mian Girl,” ascribed all the success of the 
opera to the ‘‘euphony of my words, to be 
sure.” He said they were all written to the 
melodies. Mr. Hall once said to him, ‘* Much 
of your libretto is ungrammatical nonsense.”’ 
‘« Exactly so,” said the pompous Briton, “ if, 
at a rehearsal, any word did not exactly har- 
monize with the note belonging to its verbal 
situation, I found another word that did, and, of 
course, the sense got marred, but nobody 
minds that in an opera.” 





Our old friend, Stephen Massett, probably 
known to but few of the concert-goers of late 
years, had a quick and ready wit which often 
served him well in trying situations, One 
night, long ago, Massett was singing at the 
Olympic, New York, when a butcher boy in 
the democratic pit, front row, threw a small 
calf’s head on the stage as Massett concluded. 
There was a momentary chuckle in the house, 
which deepened into a roar, when the singer, 
with ready wit and presence of mind, said: 
‘* Allow me to thank the gentleman for pre- 


senting me with his portrait.” 


WHAT an inveterate beggar was Richard 
Wagner. He was always importuning Liszt 
for money in most cringing, and sometimes 
most insulting, ways. Liszt was true to his 
friends, and never refused to help when it was 
possible for him to do so, but his patience 
must often have been sorely tried by Wagner. 
Here is the close of one of his letters: 

‘*Oh! the trouble it is to find a place in the 
world for a man like me! If nothing else will 
answer, you might, perhaps, give a concert 
‘for an artist in distress.’ Consider every- 
thing, dear Liszt, and, before all, manage to send 





me soon some—some money. I want firewood 
and a warm overcoat, because my wife has not 
brought my old one on account of its shabbi- 
ness. Consider!” 





It is a notable fact that negro minstrelsy, as 
it was, developed some of the best male talent 
of the operatic stage. Hall, in his Memories, 
mentions Campbell and Wm. Castle and others 
who stepped from minstrelsy into opera. He 
queries, as the VistTor has done several times, 
why it is that the minstrels of the day do not 
go back to the old-styled minstrelsy of the 
famous Christy days, and dress as plantation 
boys, and set the scenery of cabins and cotton 
or sugar fields that, since the war, have be- 
come traditions, Present minstrelsy is a poor, 
weak thing compared with what it might be. 
For fine dressing and operatic music we go to 
the opera. It is out of place on the minstrel 
stage. We want delineations of plantation 
life, with its quaint and fascinating melodies 
and dances, A company organized on this 
basis would be a success from the start. 





IN speaking of the Janko Key-board, now 
on exhibition in this country, a writer men- 
tions the fact that this invention is the first at- 
tempt to change the fundamental principles of 
the key-board. The pianp key-board of to- 
day, he says, is the same as that at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, when the in- 
strument first began to be used for some other 
purpose than that of home practice of organ- 
ists. Itis the very board of the organ which 
preceded the early monochord and spinet. All 
kinds of changes, some of them like the substi- 
tution of ‘* hammers” for ‘‘jacks,”’ and ‘ tan- 
gents”’ radical in their nature, have been 
made in the internal mechanism of the instru- 
ment, and technique has developed amazingly 
since the days of two-fingered scales and the flat 
hand. But the key-board has remained sta- 


tionary. Although the Janko Key-board is a 


wonderful invention and well deserves the 
study and attention of musicians, it is too 
early yet to say whether it will supplant the 
present key-board with the general public. 





WiTH all due respect to Liszt as a pianist, 
we have never liked his compositions, To us 
they are tedious beyond measure, as a whole. 
Having shocked many of our musical friends 
by our expressed dislike of Liszt’s music, it is 
very gratifying to discover that we have hon- 
orable company in the matter. Rubinstein, a 
personal and intimate friend of Liszt’s, says 
this of him: 

‘* Speaking of the latter’s visit to Vienna in 
1871, when Rubinstein conducted the orches- 
tra at his concert, he says: ‘We met as old 
friends sincerely attached to each other, I 
knew his faults (a certain pomposity of man- 
ner, for one thing), but always esteemed him 
as a great performer—a _ performer-virtuoso, 
indeed, but no composer. I shall doubtless 
be devoured piecemeal for giving such an 
opinion.’” 

To which our friend Krehbiel, of the New 
York 7rtbune adds: 


** As a composer he was peculiarly the prod- 
uct of an intellectual movement. His works 




















do not root in the things which are stable, 
perennial and of universal acceptance in art. 
Societies, since his death, have labored zeal- 
ously to win popular admiration for his com- 
positions; but the four years have gone by 
and the unbiased observer and student must 
confess that it does not appear that a single 
inch has been added to the height of the pedes- 
tal on which the composer Liszt stands. His 
memory is revered, but it is the memory of 
him as a brilliant performer, a marvelously 
skillful transcriber and the most unselfish and 
faithful of friends to artists in all kinds of 
need.”’ 





Tue fact that rhymes and melodies of the 
Mother Goose order, legends and fairy tales are 
common to all nations should call attention to 
the acceptance by all nations of certain great 
and underlying principles. These rhymes are 
not meaningless, As a thoughtful writer has 
said, the deeper we go into the history of the 
development of mankind the subtler we will 
find the connection between apparently the 
most trivial things and the facts of human life 
Mythology has no 
deeper significance than have some of these old 
seemingly senseless rhymes. We use them now 
to interest and entertain the little children, but 


which we can not dispute. 


doubtless the origin of most of them was for 
a higher purpose. Froebel, the great educator, 
made a great study of the fact that the Mother 
Goose rhymes, Robinson Crusoe, Cinderella, 
Sleeping Beauty, etc., etc., were identical in 
all nations despite the difference in the manner 
and the tongue in which they were expressed, 
We hope to give some of his views on this sub- 
ject at another time. 


A Commendable Selfishness! 


MAKE YOURSELF HAPPY BY MAKING SOME ONE 
ELSE HAPPY! 








This is the time for exchanging presents. 
Let the gifts be not only delightful but useful. 

What brings more happiness into the heart, 
or home, or school, than music, and what is 
there that can be’so easily or so inexpensively 
supplied ? 

Take the case of that Sunday-school which 
is having a hard time to get along financially. 
The children love music, but have sung the old 
book ‘‘all to pieces,” and it is impossible to 
arouse enthusiasm with it any longer. A new 
song book would create new interest in every 
department of the work of the school. When 
the heart is softened by song, it is easy to teach 
and easy to receive lessons, 

Present such a school with a new book, 
filled with bright, sparkling melodies and good 
words. Fifty or one hundred books at the 
outside, would fully supply such a school. 

What a transformation would be produced 
by it! The results for good on the general 
work of the school would be far in excess of 
those produced by any other investment of so 
small an amount. 

Friends, in looking about for a suitable gift 
and for a worthy object upon which to bestow 
it, think of these things, Is there any other 
way by which you could make so many people 
- happy and do so much good at so little cost ? 








See the sparkling eyes, the happy faces of 
the children as they take up the book! With 
what eagerness they gather and learn its songs, 
and with what zest and animation do they sing 


| 


them. And this is not the best nor all of it. | 
| of ** How shall we fix the standard of musical 


Songs worthy of the name learned in child- 
hood will be a help and a delight as long as 
life lasts. Good hymns implanted in the 
mind in early years will be a source of help 
and comfort always. The results are very far- 
reaching, and pay an enormous and continuous 
interest always. 

The church choir should not be forgotten. 
Much is expected of it, and yet no part of the 
church service is so poorly equipped with 
working materials, The choir does not like to 
sing the same old pieces year after year, yet 
that is often the best it can do. 

The gift of a suitable supply of music would 
not only be a blessing to the choir but to the 
congregation. The present would show appre- 
ciation, and would certainly be a great encour- 
agement to those who get very little of either 
appreciation or encouragement from the people 
generally. 

A very small sum, the price of a box or two 
of don-bons, will keep the choir supplied with 
new anthems fora year. With new music to 
study each week, the choir will grow in en- 
thusiasm and numbers, resulting in better and 
more satisfactory work to all concerned. 

Give the choir a thoughtful consideration at 
this season of gifts and giving. 





ALL our readers know how catching yawn- 
ing and gaping isin company. Doubtless all 
know what it is to have one’s mouth “ water” 
It will 
therefore be easy to swallow the following 
story, though possible a few grains of salt may 
be required to make it go down. We have for- 


at sight of some delicious fruit or food. 


gotten the source of the story, but it hails from 
St. Louis: 

**One of the most annoying and at the same 
time amusing sights I ever witnessed was a 
scene on a river excursion recently. There was 
a brass band on board the boat, and while the 
band was in the middle of a grand piece of 
music a small boy secured a conspicuous posi- 
tion in front of the players and began sucking 
alemon. He acted so as to attract the atten- 
tion of several of the players who seemed to be 
unable to avoid watching the urchin as he 
pulled away at the sour fruit. Now, every one 
knows how the sight of a lemon will make one’s 
mouth water, and that is just what the musi- 
cians wish to avoid. The harder the boy 
sucked the lemon the more watery became the 
mouths of the players, and finally they had to 
stop to clean their instruments, and the leader 
of the band had the boy removed. The young- 
ster claimed he could stop a brass band every 
time with one lemon.” 


City Motes. 


The Amberg Opera Co. is at Pike’s while 
the VIsIToR is in press. All the works are 
sung in German. 








V. R. Andrus, music dealer of Kansas City, 
Mo., was in the city a few days last month, 
stocking up for the fall and winter trade. 


Mr. and Mrs, Fenton Lawson expect to sail 
for Europe some time early in January, Mrs. 
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Lawson will sing in Germany and at some of 
the English festivals, We wish Mr. and Mrs. 
L, a safe voyage and a successful tour. 


At Miss Baur’s Conservatory of Music, Octo- 
ber 30th, Prof. Van Cleve discussed the subject 


taste?” We were not able to attend, but hope 
to have a synopsis of the Professor’s views on 
this important subject. 


Mr. Benj. Guckenberger has organized a 
German Choral Society, which he will conduct. 
The music sung will be wholly in German, and 
from our knowledge of the tastes and inclina- 
tions of the conductor we are sure that nothing 
but the best works obtainable will be put in re- 
hearsal. 


The Third Faculty Subscription Concert was 
in the form of a matinee Thursday, November 
13th. The program was performed by the Col- 
lege String Quartet, Prof. J. A. Broekhoven, in- 
structor and conductor, assisted by other mem- 
bers of the faculty. The program was a most 
excellent one. 


The Philharmonic String Quartet gave its 
second matinee musicale Friday afternoon, No- 
vember 21st. The quartet had the assistance 
of Mr. and Mrs. Benj. Guckenberger. We 
were not able to be present, even though the 
*« Phil” had not neglected the usual press cour- 
tesies this season, 


Adam Weber, a well-known musician of Cin- 
cinnati, leader of Weber’s Orchestra and con- 
ductor of the Burnet Woods Concerts last 
season, died November 21st at Ashville, N. C., 
whither he had gone in search of health. He 
had been a subject of that dread disease, con- 
sumption, for some time, and his trip to Ash- 
ville came too late to help him. 


The Popular Concerts of the Cincinnati Or- 
chestra were transferred to the Pike Opera 
House during the ‘‘Human” Bazar’s occu- 
pancy of the Music Hall, We are not sure but 
that is the best place for them musically, though 
the low price charged for admission would not 
be sufficient to pay expenses, Pike’s seating 
capacity being so much more limited than Mu- 
sic Hall. 


Herr Xaver Scharwenka, the renowned pi- 
anist and composer, will commence his Ameri- 
can tour in New York in January next under 
the management of Mr. John Lavine. At the 
inaugural concerts selections will be given from 
Herr Scharwenka’s new opera, ‘* Mataswintha,”’ 
with full chorus and orchestra, together with 
eminent soloists, to be followed by a series of 
pianoforte recitals in New York and other prin- 
cipalities. 


Strauss has come again and gone again, and 
with not a very heavy bag of Cincinnati bank 
notes. Somehow he did not “catch on.”’ 
Strauss is too ‘‘antiky,”” and quite overdoes 
the gymnastic business. Besides, he should 
stick to his waltz playing, which he can do, 
and not attempt the classical, which he can 
not do. 


Prof. Geo, Schneider’s Third Recital will be 
given December 12th at Baldwin’s Music 
Rooms, beginning at 8 o’clock, with the follow- 
ing program : 

Bach, Joh. Christian—Sonata, C minor. Grave— 
Allegro moderato—Tempo di Gavotta. Scarlatti 
Pastorale, D minor; Scherzo, F major; Sonata, A 
major. Rameau—Gavotte and Variations, A minor 
Jensen—From Op. 2. No.1, Of Coming Spring. No 
3, Humoreske; No.4, In the Woods. Dvorak—sil 
houettes, Op. 8. Brahms—Sonata, Op. 1, C major. a, 
Allegro; 6, Andante (after an old German love song) 
c, Scherzo; d, Finale. 


Miss Grace Mayo, of Mt. Auburn, one of the 
most successful music teachers in the city, has 
planned a series of pupils’ recitals on an en- 
tirely new basis to be given in addition to her 
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regular class recitals this winter at her residenee 
on Mitchell Avenue, She proposes to give a 
series of musicales, at each of which some one 
of her pupils of the high grade shall perform 
the whole program, and without notes. Each 
musicale will have the assistance of a vocalist 
in a few numbers, The programs already pro- 
vided for are as follows: 


1. Miss Juliet Burt, who will be assisted by 
Miss Goepper as vocalist. 

2. Miss Marguarite Carruthers, assisted by 
Miss Cook, of Lexington, Ky., as vocalist. 

3. Miss AnnaCoan, (It is expected that the 
editor of the Vistror will be able to address 
the audience at this recital on ‘* How to listen 
to music,’’) 

4. Miss Amy Hawkes. 
yet provided.) 

It can readily be seen that this plan must act 
as a great incentive to thorough study on the 
part of the pupils of the lower grades, and 
will be a test of the good work done by the ad- 
vanced pupils, We shall watch the working 
out of this plan with great interest. 


(The singer is not 


Miss Emma Cranch gave a most delightful 
song matinee at Baldwin’s November 22d, at 
which she had the assistance of Prof. Geo, 
Schneider. A charming list of songs was pre- 
sented and sung as only Miss Cranch can sing. 
We wish such concerts could be more frequent. 
Artistic singing of high-class music is of the 
greatest educational value, and we wish the 
public at large, as well as all local students, 
could appreciate this fact. Prof. Schneider not 
only accompanied Miss Cranch in his inimita- 
ble style, but played several choice selections 
from Schumann and others. 


Karl Klindworth wrote as follows to Mr, 
Theodore Bohlmann as he was about to leave 
his Conservatory at Berlin to take a similar po- 
sition at Miss Clara Baur’s Conservatory in this 
city: ‘* We all love and respect you; and al- 
though I can hardly consider myself justified 
in trying to dissuade you from taking a step 
which appears more profitable to you, I can on 
that account all the more unreservedly express 
my regrets in losing an artist of such capacity 
and earnest endeavor as yourself. You now 
stand in the front ranks of our younger virtuosi, 
and how conscientiously and thoroughly you 
undertake and understand the office of teach- 
ing, I have learned to appreciate so much 
during the years you devoted to my Conserva- 
tory as instructor that I have now only to re- 
gret the misfortune of losing you.” 


The College of Music is giving a fine series 
of Faculty Subscription Concerts this season, 
On the 24th ult, Leandro Campanari, the new 
head of the violin department, gave a recital, 
assisted by Signors Gorno and Mattioli, which 
was very enjoyable. Our first impressions 
were not at all favorable to the new comer, but 
when he had warmed to his work both the ex- 
ecution and quality of tone became all that 
could be desired, and toward the close of the 
program he aroused the audience to a high 
pitch of enthusiasm. Although Campanari 
was the principal figure of the evening, we 
could not fail to notice the exquisite accompa- 
niments of Signor Gorno, perfect, unobstrusive, 
and yet sufficiently supporting. Mattioli is al- 


7 





ways good, and in the Schubert Trio played ex- | 


quisitely. 


President Neff, of the College of Music, in a | 
recent article on the pecuniary value to a city | 


of its educational institutions, states with spe- 


cial reference to his own institution that in the | 


past twelve years of its existence it has brought 


to the city from all parts of the world not less 


than one hundred families who have become res- 
idents of Cincinnati and have expended liere not 
less than $500,000, It has brought to this city 








buildings not less than $100,000 cash, It has 
taught not less than six thousand students, and 
such of these as are teaching have been ena- 
bled to earn more than $750,000 during the past 
year, This is surely a strong showing of the 
benefits to be derived from having such an in- 
stitution in our midst; and as this is but one, 
although the largest, it can readily be seen that 
the musical institutions of Cincinnati are doing 
their share toward the financial prosperity of 
the city, 


- 


Here and There. 


** David, the Shepherd Boy,” by Dr. Root, 
was given a fine representation at Londonville, 
O., November 11th and 12th, for the benefit of 
the Choral Union. A chorus of fifty voices ap- 
peared in brilliant oriental costumes. 


The Garrard College (Lancaster, Ky.) Mu* 
sicales are very successful this year. The music 
department, which is under the direction of Prof. 
Ralph Koester, now numbers fifty pupils, and is 
increasing in numbers and progressing in good 
work, 

Mason & Hamlin, of Boston, have just in- 
augurated a series of Chamber Concerts, at 
which they will have the assistance of the best 
artists, such as Camilla Urso, Mr. Ivan Mo- 
rowski, Mrs. Arthur Nikisch, etc., etc. The 
first concert was given November 18th. 


Franz Wald, of Chicago, a fine composer 
and teacher, gives a pupil’s recital December 
30th, on which occasion he will lecture on the 
‘* History of the Dance,” which lecture will be 
illustrated with characteristic specimens of the 
dance in all its forms, 


Mr. Wm. A. May, of Montclair, N. J., has 
done much to interest the young people of his 
locality in good music, He has given choice 
cantatas every season since 1886, and the result 
for good 1s shown in increased interest in music 
and a growing love for its higher forms, Three 
cantatas are to be given this season. The 
‘* Flower Feast” was given November 18th. On 
December 2nd will be performed ‘‘ The Return 
of Israel,” and on December 16th the ever 
popular cantata of ‘*Esther, the beautiful 


Queen,” 
I 


New York Notes. 


The fiftieth performance of ‘* Poor Jona- 
than” is near at hand at the Casino. 


Strauss gives a farewell concert December 
4th, and leaves for Europe on the 6th. 


Lambeth’s Scotch Choir arrived from Glas- 
gow October 28th and are giving concerts here 
and there, 


** Paul Jones” was on at the Broadway until 
November 8th, when the company started on a 
long tour through the States and Canada, 


J. J. Watson, who in’77 made such a success 
with the ‘* Dime Concerts,”’ is about beginning 
a series of twenty-five cent entertainments, 


Gustav Hinrichs has been added to the fac- 
ulty of the National Conservatory of Music as 
Professor of ensemble and operatic chorus, 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra gave its 
first concert of the season in New York Novem- 
ber 11th, with Mrs. Walter C. Wyman, of Chi- 
cago, as vocalist. 
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The Church Choral Society will give three | 


performances this season, The object of the 


| society is the presentation of the great com- 


from all parts of the States not less than two | 


thousand five hundred students, who have ex- 
pended here more than $100,000 in addition to 


posers of sacred music. 


Franz Rummel’s recent appearance at the 
Lenox Lyceum concerts gave much satisfaction 








to his many friends. He shows great improve- 
ment in his work, and has overcome that lack 
of symmetry and repose which formerly marred 
his performances. 


The first concert of the season of the Sym- 
phony Society, under the leadership of Mr, 
Damrosch, took place at the Metropolitan 
Opera House November 15th, opening with 
Beethoven’s Eroica Symphony. Mr, Reisch- 
man sang. 


The New York Chorus Society is rehearsing 
Sullivan’s ‘Golden Legend,” under the direc- 
tion of C., M, Wiske. The concert will be 
given December 4th, with eminent soloists and 
the Thomas Orchestra. Why go so far from 
home for a **Golden Legend?”” Why not try 
Dudley Buck’s work ? 


On the 20th ult. the German opera season 
opened with Franchetti’s ** Asrael.’”” The com- 
poser is held in high esteem by Verdi, who sug- 
gested to King Humbert that Franchetti be 
requested to write an opera for performance in 
1892 in honor of the 400th anniversary of the 
discovery of America by Columbus. 


The Thomas Lenox Concerts, second series 
are under way, and with greater success attend- 
ing them than had the first series. Perhaps 
the people are waking up the fact that Thomas 
has had a loud call to Chicago, and that he 
may not be with them long. 





Music in Boston. 


NOVEMBER 15, 1890. 

The season has fairly begun in Boston, and 
in one department of music at least there is 
tremendous activity; we are having a perfect 
shower of chamber concerts of every descrip- 
tion. The Kneisel quartet began the ball with 
a fine program, which I spoke of in my last 
letter, and they are soon to give Beethoven’s C 
sharp minor quartet, which is, as you know, 
very seldom attempted in concerts nowadays, 
Then the Adamowski quartet gave a concert in 
which a new and prolix string quartet by 
Dvorak formed the chief feature. In this pro- 
gram there were two quartets for four ’cellos 
given, but I must say that such music is too ab- 
normal to be very pleasing. The ’cellos are 
forced into the high positions until they lose 
all,their characteristics, Such works remind 
one of the opera “ Uthal,”” which Mehul com- 
posed, at the request of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
without any violins whatever; and after Gretry 
had listened to an hour’s music with violas and 
’cellos in the very highest register, he exclaimed, 
‘«T would give one thousand francs for one vi- 
olin tone!” But the quartet of players did 
some very good execution. The same evening 
the great concerts by Professor Baerman were 
inaugurated in Union Hall, and with the as- 
sistance of Mr. Giese and Mr, Loeffler a trio 
concert of great excellence resulted. Monday 
next a new chamber music organization is to 
begin its career; the New England Conserva- 
tory Chamber Music Club is to give its first 
concert, and, from the rank of the performers, 
a great treat is to be expected, All of the 
men are members of the faculty of the New 
England Conservatory of Music, and it shows 
what a factor in the musical life of the city the 
Conservatory is getting to be when such an or- 
ganization can be formed from its ranks. The 
concerts will be doubly interesting from the 
fact that almost all of the members are to be 
new to Boston, and that the wind instruments 
are here to be added to the string quartet. 
The above few notes will serve to show you 
what a wealth of chamber music can be en- 
joyed in Boston just now. By the time I send 


off my next letter the vocal clubs will also have 


begun. The critic has to divide himself, even 


| as it is now, in order to attend all the concerts, 


and I am not exactly suited to ubiquity. 















Yet the chief pabulum is still the symphony 
concert, which every well-regulated Bostonian 
attends each Saturday night. Yet hold; if the 
Bostonian be feminine, she will be found in the 
public rehearsal on Friday afternoon. It may 
seem strange to you that the rehearsal should 
be more fashionable than the concert, yet such 
is the fact; the seats for the former bring more 
than twice the price of those for the latter, 
which tends to show that our city mingles just 
a little of fashion with its music. The pro- 
grams have been especially interesting recently, 
and Mr. Nikisch deserves thanks for the novel- 
ties he is giving us, Nevertheless, I do not al- 
ways enjoy these as music; for example, a 
piano concerto by Sgambati, in which Mr. 
Tucker sustained the solo part, was, at first 
hearing, a meaningless affair of very rambling 
thematic treatment; but Goldmark’s overture 
to ‘* Prometheus”? was of much finer construc- 
tion, and appeared on the same program, and 
after all we must at least give a hearing to 
several of the works of the new school if our 
art is to make any true progress, since it is 
only by comparison that we can attain a stand- 
ard of true judgment. In the fifth concert of 
the series we had a distinctly Gaelic flavor, for 
the program began with Gade’s ‘* Ossian” and 
ended with Mendelssohn’s Scotch Symphony. 





| 
| 





I consider the symphony to be the best piece of | 
classical work in the Scotch vein that has ever | 


emanated from Germany, and certainly Gade’s 


Overture is the best orchestral work that he | 


ever accomplished. They called him ‘‘ Mrs. 
Mendelssohn ” in Germany years ago, but in 
this certainly the title does not apply. In ‘the 
Ossian overture”’ he seems rather the halfway 
house between Mendelssohn and Schumann. 
At this concert a western singer, Mrs. Walter 
C. Wyman, made an overwhelming success ; 
she is one of the most musicianly singers I 
have recently heard, and in the French Chanson 
is beyond any singer that I know of on this side 


of the salt marsh which separates us from the | 


land of the Gauls. 

We have had a good deal of French opera 
here recently; but as it was given in an Eng- 
lish dress, and I feared that I might understand 
the double entendres, I did not go. As re- 
gards grand opera, I fear our chances are 
rather slim, but then musical Boston has al- 
ways been out in the cold in grand opera; we 
sorely need to cultivate a critical taste for this 
best of musical forms. As it is, our symphony 
audiences and our operatic ones are entirely 
different in their composition. PROTEUS. 





The Pretty Girl in the Box. 


The New York correspondent of the Cleve- 
land Leader tells the following story of the 
mischievous pranks of a young society girl at a 
recent operatic performance. It so chanced 
that the stout and bald gentleman playing 
upon the bass viol stood immediately beneath 
the box wherein the pretty girl was sitting, so 


close to her, in fact, that the long handle of his | 


viol extended upward almost to her perfect 
nose, For some moments after the opera be- 
gan the girl gazed interestingly at the instru- 
ment without apparently listening to the music 
that progressed on the stage. Then, while no 
one but herself was watching, she leaned for- 
ward, and, extending a gloved hand, twirled one 
of the keys out of place. There was, a mo- 
ment later, a severe discord that caused the 
leader of the orchestra to glance sharply around 
and then the prima donna was thrown out of 
tune by the false notes that continued to 
come from the big fiddle. The fat player 
reached excitedly up to the keys of his instru- 
ment and placed it in tune again, but no sooner 
had he done so than the wicked girl in the box 
reached forward and unscrewed several of the 
keys at once. It was at an important part dur- 
ing a solo, while the viol was being utilized as 














| secured for five 


the principal accompaniment, and the horrible 
discords that moaned forth were more than the 
audience could bear. The prima donna stopped 
short in her song, the orchestra conductor 
banged his baton madly against his music rack, 
and every player in the band lost his head, the 
result being chaos of the worst kind. And 
while this insanity reigned the cause of it all, 
the pretty girl in the box, sat calmly back in 
her chair making faces of sorrow at the misfor- 
tune that prevailed around her. When the 
player on the bass viol got his instrument back 
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Musical bopper. 


What is the End of Fame? 
it seems to be to be to write eulogies on soap. 


Well, nowadays 


What word is always pronounced wrong? 
Wrong, of course. 


What is poetry ? Disconsolate poet: ‘‘ Some- 


| thing that is almost impossible to sell,”’ 


into condition again and the opera was pro- | 


gressing smoothly, the mischievous beauty 
looked fully as innocent as the best scholar in 
a convent school, and no one but she and I 
were conscious that she was a little imp with 
the face of a saint. 





Colonel Moore in Full Uniform. 


They tell a good story at the expense of 
Colonel Moore, one of the members of the Ev- 
erett Piano Company, and no one enjoys it bet- 
ter than he does. While he was a resident of 
Colorado some years ago he was appointed a 
member of the. staff of Governor Grant, and on 
the day the Governor was inaugurated the staff 
appeared in resplendent uniforms, that of 
Colonel Moore being further embellished with 
medals which he had won for distinguished 
bravery in the Crimean war, for he served 
there when a mere lad. The Colonel is a 
large, handsome man, and with his uniform 
and medals is pretty apt to make -considerable 
ofadisplay. On this occasion, when the in- 
auguration was over, he called upon a friend 
while still in uniform. A little girl answered 
the bell, and as she went back into the house 
with eyes wide open in astonishment, her 
mother asked: ‘‘ Who is it?” She replied: 
“TI don’t know; I think it’s God.”— Boston 
Traveler, 





- 


Sale of Manuscripts. 





Some manuscripts by Messrs. Puttick & 
Simpson a week or two ago seem to have real- 
ized very fair prices. The largest sums were 
letters of Schiller, which 
fetched over forty guineas, An _ interesting 
item was described in the catalogue as “‘ an an- 
tograph MS. duet for pianoforte, four hands, 
dated ‘ Leipsic 26th March, 1841,’ and signed 
on the title-page, ‘Paul Mendelssohn Bar- 
tholdy.’’’ This date hardly agrees with that of 
the pianoforte duet in A, composed by Felix 
Mendelssohn especially for a concert given by 
Madame Schumann, played by that lady and 


| jokes Mr. H. sent in the other day?” 


the composer, and numbered op. 92 in the post- | 


humous publications. At the sale, however, 
it fetched £10. Six scraps by Beethoven 
fetched rather less than £1 each; a quartet, 


**Dona Nobis,” by Haydn, sold for little over | 


£3 35.; but eight letters of Mendelssohn 
fetched £17, the manuscript of three songs by 
Schubert £3 3s., and Schumann’s March, op. 
76, No. 2, £4; 
ner’s manuscript also secured fair prices. 
London Review. 





- 


The personal peculiarities of great composers 
are always an interesting study. Haydn could 
never compose well unless he wore the diamond 
ring given him by Prince Esterhazy, though 
it is difficult to see the connection between dia- 
mond rings and string quartets. Now we hear 
that Wagner greatly valued his gorgeous dress- 
ing gowns, and never felt easy over his scores 
unless he was ‘‘frilled and furbelowed ” to the 
top of his bent. 


while various scraps of Wag- | 


How much of the beauty of | 


** Lohengrin” or the ugliness of portions of | 


the **Nibelungen Ring” may be due to a | 
wrong shade of pink silk on one of his sleeves | 


we will pretend to guess, 


| 
| 


Editor (to office boy): ** Did you see those 
‘*We 


read ’em, but couldn’t see ’em.”’ 


Take away my first letter; take away my 
second letter; take away all my letters, and I 
am always the same. The Postman. 


It isn’t agreeable to hand one of your jokes 
to the foreman of the composing room and 
have him ask, “‘ How many times is this to go 
in?” 


He: “ Would you like to hear me sing ‘In 
the Sweet By and By,’ Miss Mattie ?”’ 

She (sweetly): ‘Yes, Henry, but not be- 
fore.’’ 


Newspaper office.—Fassett: “‘ Pass me over 
the mucilage, please, Miss Pansy.’’ Miss Pansy : 
** With all my heart.” F.: ‘*Only the muci- 
lage, please.” 


A popular soprano is said to have a voice of 
fine timbre, a willowy figure, cherry lips, chest- 
nut hair and hazel eyes. She must have been 
raised in the lumber region.— Norristown Her- 


ald, 


THE BENEFITS OF ADVERTISING—‘*‘ Send ten 
cents and learn how to find the day of the month 
without a calendar,”’ Ten cents was sent, and 
the instruction was given :—** Find out the date 
of the day before yesterday and add two,” 


‘*Mrs, Larkin,” remarked the minister, ‘* we 
wish you would let your daughter join the 
choir.”” “Oh,” I couldn’t think of it,” re- 
plied Mrs. L. ‘*She has such a sweet disposi- 
tion, and I don’t want her to become quarrel- 
some.” 


HE WAS PLEASED.—‘‘But what do you 


mean, Mr, Ivory, by laughing so at my piano 
playing ?” 

“I'm trying to show I’m pleased with it. 
People always smile or laugh when they’re 
pleased, you know.”’—Philade/phia, 


Andante: “ Hello, Presto! Did you hear 
about the two young ladies who had been on 
nothing but the scale since they were born?” 

Presto: ‘*Oh my! No 
are they?” 

Andante : 
Excha nge. 


how stupid—who 


‘Dora Mee and Flossy Doe.’ 


AMATEUR AMENITIES.—Tenor (savagely) : 
** You’re half a note too flat, Mr. Smith.” 

First Bass (viciously): ‘‘ You’re two bars 
ahead, Mr. Brown.” 

Second Bass (despairingly): ‘‘Can’t you see, 
Robinson, that you are a semitone flat?” 

Soprano (sweetly): ‘Gentlemen, will you 
kindly bear in mind that I am playing only the 
prelude?” 

Ah Wing, a Chinese laundryman in Mem- 
phis, is translating popular songs into ‘* pigeon 
English.”” Here is the result of his efforts on 


** COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE 


Spose man lun slam-bang flount a gal 
Walkee tlough le lye 

Spose man make kissee pidgin gal 
What fo cly. 

Evly man pickee up some gal 
Speakee all loun no get mi 

All same lookee so evly gal loun my way 
Walkee tlough le lye. 
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Classic Music. 


The time is coming when the truth will be 
spoken by everybody regarding what is called 
‘* classic’? music—a term that nobody can in- 
telligently define. We trust we shall not be 
misunderstood. We are by no means decrying 
classic’? music—but are decrying that which 
is permitted to wrongly appear as classic. 
Music is noble and beautiful, but a lot of rub- 
bish that is masquerading under the title should 
be spoken of as it deserves. But there is a 
musty-odor to it that seems to command the 
reverence of those who know nothing about it 
—can not understand it—and who therefore are 
of the opinion that it is grand; there is a dust 
of years on it that seems to arise in such clouds 
that everybody is blinded to the truth, It 
should be acknowledged that music is not clas- 
sic simply. because it is old. Classic music is 
written to-day. It is not a thing of dates. 
Our esteemed friend Mr, Handel undoubtedly 
wrote genuine music, as did also Mr. John S. 
Bach—but both Mr. Handel and Mr, Bach 
wrote a great deal of very, very poor music, 
and the time is coming when everybody will 
admit it, and try to select the good from the 
bad, The trouble now is, that the bump of 
reverence is so swollen that everything with the 
musty odor and the cloud of dust is classed as 
good music, not because it ¢s good, but because 
it ought to be.—Jndicator, 


We feel a little that way ourselves. 
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There is a Happy Land. 


A short while ago the Vistror related some 
incidents connected with the authorship of 
this celebrated hymn, and received in return 
other items of interest relating to the author 
and hishymn. Mr, Andrew Young, F. R.5S. E., 
who wrote ‘* Happy Land,” died nearly a year 
ago (Dec. 4, 1889) at an advanced age. The 
author gives the following account of the 
origin of the famous hymn: 


One evening in the late autumn of the year 
1838, as I was passing along one of the streets 
of the city (Edinburgh), near to Adam Square, 
and not a stone-cast from the house where 
Sir Walter Scott was born, I met a lady who 
was an intimate friend. In the course of a 
brief conversation I was invited to spend an 
evening with herself and family, which I cor- 
dially agreed to do, as I knew that she and 
they were all very musical, and an evening at 
home with them was certain to be a great treat 
to me; for Iam passionately fond of music, 
especially Scotch music. The evening came, 
and with it the incident which, humanly speak- 
ing, brought on the opportunity that, under 
Providence, led to the writing of ‘* The Happy 
Land.” After tea, the lady of whom I speak 
played, among other pieces of music, one 
which was entitled ‘The Siege of Delhi,” 
(Clive’s, not Clyde’s, siege.) As is well known, 
in that selection there occurs a very sweet air, 
—soft, pathetic, and yet with an influence 
that stirs while it enamors the sense. My 
friend played it so beautifully that I request- 
ed a repetition of it, and after that begged 
for another repetition, and yet another, until 
I would for some time have nothing else 
played. My soul was won by its charm and 
rapture, and [ was, for the time being, like 
one beside himself, as if carried away to an- 
other world of being by some potent and mys- 
terious influence. 

Leaving the house shortly afterwards, and 
still in an excited state of feeling, I was filled 
with but one strong, controlling desire; namely, 
to write words appropriate, as far as possible 
(for I had the rythmic faculty), to the highly 
devotional suggestiveness of the music. Dur- 
ing the entire night my heart throbbed with a 





strange emotion ; thoughts thronged my brain ; 
words began to take a melodious flow, and in 
the early morning hours my first act was to sit 
down and write the words of a hymn, identical 
almost in every particular with those now 
composing it. 

That was fifty years ago, and yet, even now, 
I feel, notwithstanding that long intervening 
lapse of time, with its many experiences, as if 
the inspiration with which divine Providence 
was pleased to bless me on that memorable 
occasion (for I, at least, can never forget it) 
had occurred only yesterday, For if ever there 
was an inbreathing in a human soul of a 
heaven-born inspiration, I am certain as I live 
that it was when I wrote the words of “ The 
Happy Land.” Little remains to be told, Of 
the composer of the soul-captivating air I have 
never been able to learn anything. Some per- 
sons, in writing lately on the subject of the 
hymn, have spoken of the air referred to as 
being an old Indian melody, one that pos- 
sibly had been heard in the Indian ‘forest 
primeval’? many and many a year ago. Ido 
not think anything of the kind. The music of 
‘The Siege of Delhi’? is probably not more 
than seventy or eighty years old, and very 
likely the work of a British composer. But 
whoever the writer of it was, I would gladly 
give something to know and to express my 
great acknowledgment for its blessed inspira- 
tion, 





Chevalier De Kontski. 


All concert-goers have time and again heard 
the effective ‘‘Awakening of the Lion” as 
given by the Thomas Orchestra and, in fact, 
every band in the country. Its composer is 
Chevalier De Kontski. The name has be- 
come, therefore, familiar to even those who do 
not profess to keep well posted in such matters. 
A few little facts regarding this celebrated pi- 
anist and composer have been learned by con- 
versation with Mr, Whitney Mockridge, the 
tenor, who has had opportunity of learning 
them by having appeared with him lately in 
concert, 

Chevalier De Kontski is seventy-four years 
old, and is still able to play with surprising 
technique. He has appeared in concert with 
Beethoven; his teacher was Weber, and he 
was an intimate friend of Schubert. With 
Liszt and the most modern celebrities he has 
been on terms of great friendship. When he 
was fifty-three years of age he married his wife, 
then a girl of fifteen—and he declares they are 
the happiest couple in the world. His home 
is in Buffalo, and it is to be hoped that the city 
appreciates the honor, The chevalier isa man 
of dignified presence, and in the concerts in 
which he played, so Mr. Mockridge says, cre- 
ated the utmost enthusiasm.—/ndicator. 
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SHE Hap Faintep,—Bobby (at breakfast 
table): ‘*Clara, did Mr. Spooner take any of 
the umbrellas or hats from the hall last night ?” 

Clara: ‘* Why, of course not; why should 
he?” 

Bobby: ‘*That’s what I’d like to know, I 
thought he did, ’cos I heard him say when he 
was going out, ‘I’m going to steal just one,’ 
and—why, what’s the matter, Clara ?”— Boston 
Herald. 


HARD TO UNDERSTAND.—Children often find 
it hard to learn the meaning of words, the pro- 
nunciation of which sound to them peculiar. 
“Ma, what is a lanker?”’ queried a bright little 
youngster the other day. ‘I am sure I don’t 
know, my son,” replied the mother, ‘* Where 
did my little boy ever hear that word?” 
‘* Why, at Sunday-school, mamma. You know 
they often sing, ‘ We'll stand the storm, it 
won’t be long, we’ll lanker by and by,’” 








A Joachim Story. 

Joachim, of violin renown, had been playing 
at a concert in Manchester. After it was all 
over he was walking up and down the railway 
platform enjoying a good cigar, and the con- 
sciousness that he had never played better in 
his life. The cheers of his audience still rang 
in his ears, and he was full of pleasurable self- 
satisfaction. A respectable navvy, dressed in 
his Sunday best, kept passing and repassing 
and gazing intently at the great master. Pres- 
ently he came up to Joachim and asked him 
for a light. This the musician gave him. 
Having lit his pipe, he looked Joachim full in 
the face, and then, tapping him with emphasis 
on the shoulder, he said: ‘* But Paganini was 
the man!” Joachim says he never felt so 
small in his life. 





The strike mania seems now to have reached 
the church choir, says an English exchange. 
A choir of East Barnet Church struck for the 
very potent reason that an economical church- 
warden discharged the washerwoman who saw 
to the surplices of his singers. This function- 
ary thought 6¢. quite high enough charge, but 
the washerwoman stuck out for ts. 34. The 
choir took her side, and, accordingly, when 
preparations for the recent harvest festival serv- 
ices were commenced, they intimated their in- 
tention to refrain from taking part in the music- 
al portions of the festival unless Widow Wilt- 
shire’s work ‘was immediately restored to her 
at the old price. The dilemma was one from 
which there was but one way of escape, and 
the churchwarden submitted. to the inevitable. 
The services passed off successfully, and the 
‘*strike”’ is at an end, 

— i — 
BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 


Vick’s Magazine of flowers and fruits is a regular 
visitor to our office. It is a most useful book for the 
home, discussing as it does the care of plants, floral 
decorations, ete,, ete. It has a large number of con- 
tributors and is carefully edited. Each number con- 
tains a full page colored frontispiece of seasonable 
flowers. 


The Strad is the name of a new English maga 
zine, wholly devoted to stringed iustruments of the 
violin species. It ix a most interesting periodical, 
and the Visrror gives it a most bearty welcome. It 
is published at 62 Warwick Road, Earl's Court, W. 
London. 

The Century for November celebrates its twentieth 
auniversary. One of the most interesting articles in 
the number, which is crowded with good things, is 
‘The Printing of The Century.’ 1t is so fully illus- 
trated and the article is so clearly written that one 
notat all familiar with printing can easily grasp the 
subject of overlaying, and the various processes con- 
nected with the present development of the art of 
printing. ‘ California in '40"' is also of great interest 
and cannot fail to bring to the reader an apprecia- 
tion of the hardships and sufferings of the gg ve 
of western civilization. In fact The Century in all its 
contents and departments keep up to the high level 
it has marked out for itself. 


Our Wide Awake for the current month is late in 
reaching us, presumably on account of its loads of 
Christmas novelties with which this number is usu- 
ally laden. An interesting feature of the November 
Wide Awake was a prin page of raised letters as 
used by the blind. This was prepared at the Perkins 
Institute for the Blind, to accompany an article on 
the life of Dr. 8. G. Howe, who did so much for the 
deaf and dumb and blind. Other interesting articles 
in great abundance made the November number a 
rich treat to both old and young. 


“The Theory of Music as applied to the teaching 
and practice of voice and instruments,"’ is the name 
of a book of 208 pp., by Louis C. Elson. We have not as 
yet finished our study of the book, but believe it to 
be a valuable acquisition to musical literature. One 
good thing about it is that it is not a translation, but 
a genuine American production from a genuine 
American mind. The definitions are clear, concise, 
and get-at-able. The author knows what he wants 
to say, and says it so that the reader can understand 
it. he book is well illustrated and has for a frontis- 
piece a fine portrait of the author. 





“UPON EXAMINATION.” 
The John Church Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Dear Strs:—Upon examination of THE MusIcaL 
Visrror I find it to be the very periodical I desire 
for the use of my choir. Give me your lowest terms 
for twelve copies to one address. 

Yours truly, Geo. A. PAYTHIERS, 
Lynchburg, Va. 
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Advent Hymn. 


(FOR THREE FEMALE VOICEs. 
BY SIGNOR FABIANI 
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Let the Heavens Rejoice. 


Joyfully. GEO. F. ROOT. 
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Christmas Hymn. 


Words and Music by ANNA E. PEARSE. 
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CHRISTMAS SONG. 


Mozart. 
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ON A NEW PLAN! 


SUuUbDDs 


Unga Volun ties 


—FOR— 


PIPE OF REED ORGAN. 


In compiling this book the author decided to give 
the ‘‘old masters’’ and ‘‘old favorites’’ a much 
needed rest, and we have as a result a book of valu 
able organ pieces entirely new and good as new. 
Purchasers of this book will not be again buying 
what they already possess in a dozen other publica 
tions 

Part I 
ble for Service 
consists of Postludes, 
ete., suitable 
with music of a more festal and secular character. 

Much care has been taken to exclude what is 
known as‘‘ dry’’ music, however scholarly (to which | 
the average Congregation seems to listen, when un 
avoidable, as so much punishment), and at the same 
time include nothing but what is sufficiently musi 
cian-like to interest musically cultured people. It 


slow movements, suita- 
Part Il 
Gavottes, 


includes, chiefly, 
Preludes and Offertoires. 
Marches, Minuets, 


has been pronounced by experienced Organists to be 


BEST ORCAN BOOK. 
Price, $1.50. 


Published by The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 


ROYAL PRAISE, 


the 


FOR 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 


BY 
JAMES R. MURRAY. 


Though but recently issued, ‘‘ Royal Praise’’ has 
been very extensively adopted by Sunday Schools, 
and has received the warmest commendations from 
those who have practically tested it. The superior 
quality of its words has received special praise. 


PRICE, 30 CENTS. 


If sent by mail, 5 cents extra for 
postage, 


SPECIMEN PAGES FREE 
Published by The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 


A NEW COMIC OPERETTA. 


“The Frog who Would,” 


OR 


THE MOISTERSINGER FROM NEAR-A-BOG. 


A SHORT BURLESQUE. 


Written by Elizabeth Beaman and Adele F. 
Surrey. Composed by F. D. Jamison. 


MOST amusing operetta, full of wit and melody 
LAX. The voices required are a Baritone, Bass, 
prano, Mezzo-Soprano, and two Contraltos. The 
costumes can be easily prepared. and full directions 
and descriptions are given. The music is of but 
moderate difficulty 

The operetta was produced in Cincinnati from 
manuscript, and its success was so great as to de 
mand its publication. It is now in course of prepa 
ration by a number of organizations 


Price, $1.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 
Cincinnati, O. 


for concluding Voluntaries, together | 


NEW COMPOSITIONS 


— BY — 


WM. H. SHERWOOD. 


We have just issued the following beautiful Piano 
Pieces by this distinguished Pianist, Composer and 
Teacher. Other pieces are in course of preparation, 
notably some Piano Duets, which will shortly ap 
pear. 


PIANO SOLOS, 


Buy a Broom, Op. 14, No. 1, Price, 40¢ 
Ethelinda, Op. 14, No. 2, : a 10c 
Exhilazation, Op. 14, No. 3, : “  50e 
A Caudle Lecture, Op. 14, No.4. - “ 40¢e 


It isa sheer waste of words to speak of the merits 
of Mr. Sherwood and his compositions. Teachers 
ard others will find these pieces of great value 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 


THE 


MISSIONARY TRIUMPE, 


Containing Songs Suitable for 


ALL MISSIONARY WORK, 


By 8. M. BROWN & J. M. HUNT. 


This book is the only one of its kind. It has three 
departments Home Missions, Foreign Missions 
and Miscellaneous Mission songs The words and 
music, mostly new, are helpful and inspiring, and 
it is believed that the ‘‘ Missionary Triumph” will 
be welcomed and used by all interested in Mission 
Work. Price 35 cents 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO,, 


Cincinnati, O. 


AN IDEAL EDITION. 


We beg to announce to Teachers, and all who are 
interested in Musie, that we have begun the issue of 
a new series of Vocal and In istrumental Com posi 
tions of all grades, uuder the general title of 


The American Artists’ 
Edition. 


rhe Instrumental pieces of this edition are all care 
fully revised and fingered after the theories of Kul 
lak and Tausig, by 


J. O. v. PROCHAZKA, 


A pupil of these celebrated masters, and a musician 
of twenty-five years’ experience. 

We iuvite the careful attention of all musi pans 
to the clearness of type, quality of paper and ge nera! 
mechanical excellence of ‘‘The American Artists’ 
Edition,’’ these requisites being but too frequently 
overlooked under the very mistaken idea that musi 
cians care but little for the appearance of the music 
they buy. An effort has been made (and we fee! 
with success) to have all translations of songs purely 
singable, and none but compositions of an_ artistic 
character have been or will be issued in this Edition 

‘The American Artists’ Edition’’ includes not 
only the works of our best American and modern 
Foreign composers, but also the latest and most cor 
rectly fingered and revised editions of the standard 
works of the old masters. 

Particular attention will be given to making an 
edition of the works of Wagner that can be used to 
advantage by students as well as artists. 


Complete Lists of Sheet Music and Music 
Books Furnished Free on Application, 


| Published by The JOHN CHURCH C0., Cincinnati 


74 West Fourth Street. 
+. 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


SABBATH BELLS, 


FOR THE 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 


AND FOR 
Prayer, Praise and Gospel Meetings, 


By WM. B. BLAKE. 


Special Contributors: A. J. Showalter, B. F. 
Nysewander, and Chas. Edw. Prior. 


An endeavor has been made to include in SAB 
BATH BELLS every department of Christian labor 
The work has been classified for the convenience 
of Superintendents and Choristers, although they 
will find in Praise and Gospe. departments many 
things suitable for the Sunday Se hool. 


PRICE, 35 cents. 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 


ep me > 


CLASS and SCHOOL 


FOR 
DAY SCHOOLS, SINGING CLASSES, 
INSTITUTES, CONVENTIONS, 
Etc., Ete. 


BY 


S. G. SMITH. 

This book was prepared to meet a demand for suit 
able musicand graded rudimental exercises for pub 
lie schools, singing classes and conventions. It is 
divided into four parts: 1. Kudimental; 2. Day 
ahool, institute, and singing school; 3. Glees and 
songs; 4. Anthems and set pieces. 

Class and School is already in practical use, 
and is much admired wherever used 

160 pp. Price, 50 cents. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


{HE GONDOLIER 


Piano Arrangements Now Ready. 


POTPOURRI, ° 
Arranged by L. 


LANCERS 
Arranged by L. 


Price, $1.00 
Fuenkenstein. 

Price, 60c. 
Fue nke nstein. 

Price, 50c. 
Fi uenke nstein. 

Price. 75c. 
Fuenkenstein. 

Price, 50c. 
Fuenkenstein. 

Price, 75c. 

J. Braham. 


Price, 50c. 
Arranged by Winthrop. 


Price, 50c. 
Arranged by Winthrop. 


Orchestral Arrangements in Press. 


POLKA, 


A rranged by L. 


WALTZ, . ° . 
Arranged by L. 


YORKE, . ° . 
Arranged by L. 


WALTZ, . ‘ . 
Arranged by I. 


GAVOTTE, 
CACHUCHA 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CoO. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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PALMERS, BOOK ,OF 518 Swett @, BEG. [WERE "= EVERYBODY'S MUSIC. 


Quotation from the new Bass Song, “ Kine or THE SEA’ Sea.” 
; RIMER. 
cz Pp a 5 greatest 
janists. veler, by permission, to Dr. Mason, 
r. etecelt Mr. Parsons, Mr. Eddy, Mr. Peter- 
silea, and many others. Price, 75 cents. 


‘ocket Bein. PRovovrgns... 


pees terms. New edition. 25 cents. 









Zz; where the brave lie sleep-ieg, Down where the sea- yi regrow. 
ee 


| Sent postpaid on receipt of marked prices. If 
= your music dealer does not keep them, send di- 
rectly to H. R. PALMER, Lockbox 2841, N. Y.City. 


Root & SONS Music Co. 


IMPORTERS, PUBLISHERS & DEALERS IN 


SHEET MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


= = Te 


N. B.—We are representatives of THE JOHN CHURCH CO. for the Northwest, and 
have at all times a complete stock of their Sheet Music and Book Publications. 


WESTERN FACTORS FOR 
EVERETT PIANOS, 
HARVARD PIANOS. 


WABASH AVE. & ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. 


GVERETT 





UNS=S=ZCELIED Iv 
POWER AND SINGING QUALITY OF TONE, 





PRECISION AND DELICACY OF TOUCH, 





AND EVERY QUALITY REQUISITE IN A 
FIRST-CLASS PIANO. 








THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 


GENERAL FACTORS, 
CINCINNATI, O. 


No. 74 W. Fourth St., 
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UNITED VOICES, 0 cons. 1.0 


| 
| 
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Piano Classics. Vol. 2. 81 pieces | 
Sabbath Day Music, 





| Among the abundant treasures of our immense 
stock every one is sure to be suited. 
Temperance people will like 
TEMPERANCE CRUSADE, (55 cls & 60 doz 
Emerson & Moore 
TEMPERANCE RALLYING SONGS, (55 cts 


$3 60 doz.) A. Hull. 


Male Voice Clubs will like 


— MALE VOICE GEMS, ($1. 9 

Oz 

EWERSON’S MALE VOICE CHOIR, (50c. & 
doz 


The Grand Army will like 


. | WAR SONGS, (50 cts. $4 50 doz 


Boys, old and young, will like 
COLLEGE SONGS, enlarged 
Near 200,000 sold. 


MASON’S SYSTEM OF TECHNICAL EX- 
ERCISES, ($2 50 


, 9 songs (50 cts 


Gospel Singers will like 
PRAISE IN SONG, (40 cts. $4 20 doz.) Emerson. 


A FINE LIST. 


Choice Sacred Solos, *4 fine songs ile Lae 
Choice Sacred Solos, for low voice, 40 songs . #1 
Song Classics, Soprano and Tenor, #0 songs $1 


Seng Classics, low voice, 47 songs . » ¢ vee 
Classic Baritone and Bass Songs $1 
Classic Tenor Songs, 36 songs : ee $1 
Cheice Vocal Duets, the very best $1 


Everest’s Album of Songs, good selections . $1 
Maud V. White's Album, tasteful songs $1 
Sallivan’s Vocal Album, a master’s work . $1 
Popular Song Collection, {7 good songs. . % 
Good Old Songs we used to Sing, 115 s0ngs . $1 
College Songs, 150,000 sold. . $1 
College Songs for Banjo ; for Guitar: each $1 
Rhymes and Tunes; Osgood. 

Sweet home music $1 


Treasures for Teachers 


For School Music Teachers: 


SONG MANUAL, ) °°" sce. acc. she 


Complete Course in Per doz. $3. $4.20. $4.80 
Music Reading ) 


AG ILV 


mosIeUry “O "T 


Song Collection. 
For High Sehools: 
SONG GREETING.—By L. 0. Emerson. 60 cts., $6 doz 


A good book, with the best of music. 
For Piano Teachers and their Papils: 


Young Piayer’s Pop’ lar col, 51 pie ees, Z 
Young People's Classics, §2 pie = 
Popular Dance Collection, 66 pieces ( = 
Fairy Fingers, 36 pieces 
Classical Pianist, 42 pieces 
Piano Classics. Vo!, tI. 44 pieces 


00''§ qouy 





Classic 4-hand Collection, 19 Duets | 25 

Operatic Piano Collection, 19 Operas 

CHOIR LEADERS use large quantities of 
our OCTAVO MUSIC. 7000 different Sa- 
cred and Secular Selections, Glees, Quar- 
tets, Anthems, etc., etc. Price generally 
not more than 6 to 8 cts. per copy,and a 
few dimes buy enough for a society er 
choir. Send for Lists. 


Books and Music mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston, 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 
867 Broadway, New York 
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Praise the Lord. (Parkside.) 
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sing his praise, 
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and death shall not 
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Nev - er shall his prom-ise 


Sing his praise, 
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And his might-y 
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Sing his praise, 























